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make no exceptions in their own favor turn out to
be inconvenient.

When Mr. Root took a high moral stand on the
treaty it was said among Republican Senators that
he was thinking more of the transcontinental rail-
roads which were fighting competition by water
than he was of the sanctity of international engage-
ments. The probability is that he was probably
thinking more of John Hay and Elihu Root than
he was of either. He was in the Cabinet when John
Hay as Secretary of State made the treaty. Sena-
tor Lodge, the only other Senator to agree with Mr.
Root and disagree with his party about the mean-
ing of all nations, was John Hay's closest friend.
Probably both of them, intimately associated with
Mr. Hay, had their part in the making of the
treaty. They had perhaps the sensitiveness of
authors about their capacity to say exactly what
they meant. They wanted to recognize their own
international piece when it was put on the stage
by the commercially minded producers of the
Senate.

The history of the Hay-Pauncefote treaty is
interesting and unfamiliar* Attaching Patmce-
fote's name to the treaty was a delicate act of in-
ternational courtesy since there is Patancefote's
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